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ABSTRACT 

Pesponses from 1»613 former serviceman with Spanish '. 
surnames were examined to evaluate Spanish surname recognition as a 
means of identifying persons of Latin American birth or ancestry. 
Questionnaires were mailed to 5,019 servicemen who had: (1) been 
inductees or enlistees in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps; (2) left 
active duty in the first 6 months of 1972; (3) a Reserve military 
obligation; and (4) a Spanish surname according to one or more 
procedures. Procedures determining whether a name was Spanish were 
all computerized. All but one depended on sorting the names 
alphabetically and comparing each with lists of Spanish surnames. The 
remaining procedure, developed by Buechley, depended on letter 
combinations and surname endings. The lists used were: (1) census 
surnames, {2) "broad" Spanish surnames, (3) "narrow<* Spanish 
surnames, and (4) norton*s Spanish surnames. Although a determination 
was made via computer as to whether each person had a "narrow" 
Spanish first name, this fact was used only in the analysis. Some 
findings were: (1) outside certain areas Spanish surname recognition 
included a high proportion of persons who did not meet other criteria 
indicating Latin American birth or ancestry; and (2) within five 
Southwestern states, increasing proportions of persons who could not 
bo classified as Spanish at increasing education and aptitude levels 
were included. (NQ) 
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THE USE OF SPANISH SURNAMES AS A MEANS OF IDENTIFYING LATINOS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND PUERTO RICO 



G. Lee Giesecke 



INTRODUCTION 

Despite the heterogeneity of persons living in the United States with I^tin-Amerioan 
birth or ancestry, Uitinos (as 1 will call this group) share a number of distinguishing 
characteristics. Among these features^-^which are not all present in all cases— are Catholic 
faith, Spanish language, a Spanish sumame, derivation from countries of similar history 
and culture, and membership in an unassimilated and, in some cases, disadvantaged 
minority. In part because of these similarities and in part as a political and statistical 
exqedient, there is some tendency to treat Latinos as a single composite, a tendency that 
has led to a number of contradictions. 

Latinos are sometimes referred to as ''Spanish-surnamed" individuals, as if the names 
rather than the cultures were the important group-defining characteristic (1), On the other 
hand, if Spai\ish language is used to define the group, we are led to self-contradictory 
statements like that of Ramirez who informs us that **all . . . (Spanish -speaking 
persons), . .do not speak Spanish" (2). It is, of course, not necessary to live with such 
contradictions. Any study sufficiently restricted in size and geography can afford to be 
culture specific. Where these conditions are not met, however, it is generally necessary to 
define a Spanish group by a somewhat arbitrary characteristic such as Spanish language or 
the presence of a Spanish surname. In this paper, the identification of Latinos by the use of 
Spanish surnames is examined, along with the problems inherent in the use of this method 
and some possible alternatives to it. 



DATA 

The data are taken from responses to the questionnaire shown in Appendix A. The 
questionnaires were mailed to a sample of 5,019 former servicemen, all of whom had 
ht^en inductees or enlistees in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, had left active duty in 
the first six months of 1972, had a Reserve military obligation, and had a Spanish 
surname according to one or more of several procedures. 

The procedures used to determine whether a name was Spanish were all com- 
puterized. .All but one depended upon sorting the names to be classified alphabetically 
and comparing each with lists of Spanish surnames, which were also sorted alphabetically. 
The remaining procedure for classifying names as Spanish wa^s developed by Buechley and 
depends on letter combinations and surname endings (3). This latter technique will be 
referred to as the Buechley technitiue. The other procedures will be identified by the 
surname list that was used to make the classification. The surname lists are as follows: 

(1) (*ensus surnames— the list used in the 1970 Census to identify persons with 
Spanish surnames in the southwestern United States (4).^ 

' In Klfiition r() f,hp nHmes on the list cited h^Te. tfu^ 197Q (/ensus classified as Spani.c.h ruimes prefixed 
bv " *T>I." ''Df» Iwi." "De Las. " or TJe Los " Al.so the ruimo '*Miirtin.** althou^jh on t.hf? list, was 
r-l>i.*y;!rif»d by »he Census hs Spani.sh only \\ r^^rtaif othor characteristics were present. In both respects the 
l')7') f'f'nsuH (itlTerpd front th*' present ^tudy tt alsr> differ^'d m a third respect, in that the name classiflca- 
Nfin '^fis p»»rform»'d manuallv. rather than by rumputer 
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(2) Broad Spanish surnames--a list that contained additions to the 1970 Census 

lisU^ 

(3) Narrow Spanish surnames--ti subset of the broad surname Hst/ This list 
excluded certain names that were likely to be culturally ambiguous in the 
United States, 

(4) Morton s Spanish Surname^--a list prepared by Dr. William E. Morton (fi). 
In addition, a determination was made via computer as to whether each person had 

a '*narrow" Spanish first name, although this fact was used only in the analysis. No one 
received a questionnaire solely because he had a Spanish first name. 

Items 1 and 4 on the questionnaire were adopted from the 1970 census. Item 3 
appears as it did on the Airman Sample Survey of March and July of 1971 with the 
exception that a space was added in the present study for specifying the ''other" 
category (7). The remaining items explore areas not covered by these three questions. 

SURVEY RESPONSE 

The stratification of the sample and responses to the survey are given in Table 1. 
Although overall response rate to the survey was only 32%, there was no indication of 
response bias by geographic areas (\2 = 4.3, Mf), by branch of service (x^ = 2.2, 2df) or 
by whether the individual was an inductee instead of an enlistee (x2«l,2, Idf). There 
was also no indication of a response bias depending upon whether or not an individual 
had a -^narrow" Spanish surname (x2 = 0,3 Idf) or a *'narrow" Spanish first name 
(\-^0,5, \df). There was a clear response bias by educational level (x^ = 2df). 
However, this had been anticipated in the original stratification of the sample and is 
handled by appropriate weighting. 

V^'heri the respondents were separated into three groups according to how quickly 

their questionnaires were returned, there was no significant difference between groups in 
the proportion of respondents where Spanish was spoken in the home when they were 
children (x2 = 4.1, 2df). 

Among those who did respond to the survey, there were relatively few unknown 
items. The numbers and percentages of unknowns are given on an item-by-item basis in 
Table 2. 



TABULATIONS 

Kxi'ept wliere otherwise specified, all the tabulations conform to the following 

conventions: 

(1) Castas with an- unknown item are excluded for any cell in a tabulation 
ro(iiurinii the item, but not necessarily for the entire table. 

(2) Numbers are presented as unweighted. 

(3) Percentages are computed by weighting the individual cases to reflect the 
population "^hown in Table 1. 

For Itoms 1, 2. 3. 9, and 10 the results reflect anything written in the *'specify^' 
space on th^ questionnaire as\well as the marked response. In tables where there is a 
Spanish non-Spanish dichotomy, responses ''a'' through **d" on Question 2, *'a" through 
*'e" on Question 4. and *'a'' and ''g" on Question 9 are treated as Spanish. In cases whefe 

' rh<» iKt*; nt* "hro.Kr* Spanish surn;imps. "nit»*row'* Spanish surnarnos, and ''narrow** Spanish first 
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Table 1 

Population Sample, Responses, and Response Rates, 



By Geographic Area and Educational Level 



BEST COPY mmii 



Geographic Areo 





Five 


Navv York, 








Yuars of School 


Southvvestern 


New Jar My, 




Othar 


All 


wUliipilJIQiJ 


c#A ta«a 


Florida 


ruerto nico 


Araai 


Areai 


Less than 12 












Population 


1,657 


584 


189 


919 


3,349 


Sample 


521 


277 


89 


225 


1,112 


Responses 


132 


74 


28 


46 


280 


Percent Responding 

12 

Population 


25 


27 


31 


20 


25 


4,550 


1,153 


644 


2,995 


9,342 


Sample 


562 


517 


350 


1,025 


2,454 


Responses 


182 


154 


117 


291 


744 


Percent Responding 


32 


30 


33 


28 


30 


Over 12 












Population 


1,295 


476 


183 


1,376 


3,330 


Sample 


649 


162 


94 


548 


1,453 


Responses 


262 


63 


39 


225 


589 


Percent Responding 


40 


39 


42 


41 


41 


All Educational Levels 












Population 


7,502 


2,213 


1,016 


5,290 


16,021 


Sample 


1,732 


956 


533 


1,798 


5,019 


Responses 


576 


291 


184 


562 


1,613 


Percent Responding 


33 


30 


35 


37 


32 



Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas 



more than one answer was coded, the response was treated as Spanish if one of the 
responses was Spanish. However, for Question 10, only the first response was used. If it 
were anthing but "h". "i'l, "m", or "p" the person was classified as Spanish. 



RESULTS 

Cases Misclassified as Spanish 

For each of the surname classification procedures, the extent to which persons with 
Spanish surnames do not meet various other criteria is shown in Table 3. As was shown 
by earlier studies (5,8) and presented in Table 3, a substantial proportion of persons with 
Spanish surnames cannot be classified as Spanish by certain other criteria. It is possible to 
bypass this problem to some extent by using a surname list with fewer culturally 
ambiguous names, as with the "narrow" surname list used here. However, the results are 
still not completely satisfactory when the United States is taken as a whole. 
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Tdble 2 

Number and Percent of "Unknowns" for the Survey Items 



Qu8:itionnuii9 Item 



1. Ldnguacje spoken m childhood home 

2. Current use of Spanish 

3. Self identity 

4. Origin or descent 

5. Parents born in Spanish-speaking country 
0" territory 

6. Grandparents born in Spanish-speaking country 
or territory 

7. Parents fluent in Spanish 

8. Grandparents fluent in Spanish 

9. Origin or nationality of last name ; 



10. Have most in common with. . 



Unknowns 
IN) 



5 

11' 
4 
12 



14 
17 
30 
86 
17 



Percfliit 
Unknown' 



a 



0.3 
0.7 
0.2 
0.7 

0.4 

0.9 
1.1 
1.9 
5.3 
1.1 



The percentage js not weighted. 



Curiously, Table 3 presents a more optimistic picture for Spanish surname recog- 
nition than do earlier reports. Giesecke showed that for 917 Air Force enlisted men who 
had Spanish surnames according to Ihe 1970 Census lisjt (matched via computer), 38% did 
not classify themselves as ''Spanish or Mexican- Amerifcan" (^). A similar figure of 37% is 
found using the present data by not counting as Spanish persons who have marked 
**other'' and specified some other Spanish group on Item 3 of the questionnaire. When ^ 
the latter cases are properly identified as ''Spanish," the percent misclassified as Spanish 
using Census surnames drops to 309r, 

vSevoral other criteria in Table 3 present a still more favorable picture of Spanish 
•uirname rerognition. The origin or descent criterion (Item 4) was not met by 21% of 
persons whose surnames were recognized (via computer) as being on the 1970 Census list. 
This figure i^s lower than an estimate based on the March 1971 Current Population Survey 
I ( PS) in which 38% of husbands in husband-wife households with Spanish surnames 
(using IhH Census list, with manual coding) w<^re not of Spanish origin or descent (^). 
Although the figures in the CPS report cannot be reconciled with those of the present 
report, it is clear from both studies that Spanish surname recognition leaves something to 
be desired when the l.'nited States is taken as a whole,' 

• Tho srudiiH; thfl^T in thf surnamt* rerotjnition techniques, the populations involved, and the 
pnfjimnu nf rhe 'Uimm or descent" fjuestion. Apparently the phrasing of the "origin or descent*' question 
(|( e«* not mak# too much u\' a diri'erence or the CPS projected population of SpanLsh origin would not 
he ^o close toiihai of the 1970 Census, which differed m the phrasing of this question. Unfortunately, 
flafj jre not jv.iilabie to ,idjusr for the population diffc^rences between the present *;tudy and the CPS 
study. How»v»'r. the present study population hns higher educatujnal levels and shouW as a con.sequence 
havj' » larger proportion misclassified as Spanish, despite the presence of the small Puerto Rican group. 
I'Viis [♦•aves the differences in the name recognition lechnicjues as the most likely source of 
(h»' din'<»renci»s 
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Table 3 



Number and Percent With Surnames Classified as Spanish Who Were Not 

Spanish by Various Other Criteria BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



Ques- 
tionnaire 
Item 




Surriitme Clussification Procsclure^ 


Criterion 


"Narrow" 
N % 


"Broad" 
N % 


Census 
N % 


Morton 
N % 


Buechley 
N % 


t 


Spanish Spoken m Childhood 
Home 


119 


115 


327 


24.7 


270 


23.0 


292 


23.1 


469 


30.6 


2 


Some Spanish Spoken 
Ciirrently 


15/ 


16,9 


361 


28.7 


305 


27.4 


329 


27.5 


507 


34.8 


3 


Considers Self as Spanish or 
Mexican American 


210 


19.6 


428 


31.9 


360 


30.3 


389 


30.5 


580 


37.9 


4 


Spanish Ongm or Descent 


90 


9.3 


295 


22.8 


242 


21.3 


259 


20.9 


444 


29.7 


5 


Either Parent Born m Spanish- 
Speaking Country or Territory 


318 


3/7 


536 


47.0 


472 


47.0 


498 


46.5 


692 


52.1 


6 


Two or More Grandparents Born 
m Spanish Speaking Country or 
Territory 


191 


22.0 


403 


33.5 


346 


33.1 


369 


32.7 


549 


39.1 


7 


Either Parent Could Speak 
Spanish 


86 


8.1 


286 


21.6 


235 


20.1 


253 


19.9 


427 


27.7 


8 


Two or More Grandparents Could 
Speak Spanish . 


171 


18.8 


380 


31.1 


315 


29.3 


334 


29.2 


516 


36.1 


.9 


Considers Nanne to be Spanish 
or Mexican 


92 


8.8 


277 


21.6 


224 


19.8 


245 


19.9 


429 


28.9 


10 


Had Most in Connnnon With a 
Spanish Group 


21/ 


22.3 


415 


32.4 


352 


31.0 


379 


31.3 


558 


38.4 




Had Narrow Spanish Firs Nanne 


572 


62,1 


800 


67.4 


706 


66.8 


751 


67.9 


955 


71.0 




Spanish by Three or More Survey 
Criteria 


73 


7.0 


277 


20.6 


227 


19.1 


244 


18.8 


421 


27.1 




Spanish According to 
Discnnninant Function^ 


84 


8.0 


291 


21.8 


237 


20.1 


257 


20.1 


434 


28.0 



The nurntaefs dry rhe unw^yeK^hreciT^urnhf^r ^ho riicl not meet the criterion hut whose names were classified as 
Spanish by j particuUir surname classification oroccdu'^e The rJenominator for each percentage is the number troaled as 
Spanish by a particular ^ufn^ime citissificd'ion procedure Prior to caculnting the percentages, the cases are weighted to 
reflect the population shuwn m Table 1 

^Tho discnmin<int function was se^ to distinguish case? that were Spanish by three or more survey criteria. 



Culturally Ambiguous Names . Of Bp(M:ial interest in Table 3 is the Intue number who 
did not consider their names to be Spanish. Of those who had '^narrow** Spanish 
surnames, 91 for did not classify their names as Spanish or Mexican on the 
fiuestionnaire r)nly is acrulturalion a consideration in the sense that some persons 
with Spanish names can no longer he considered Latinos, but culturally ambiguous names 
ar<^ <itill a problem. 
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The probltMTi of tulturally ambiguous names is demonstrated in Talkie 4 in greater 
cjetail for pt»rsons with '^narrow*' Spanish surnames. About 62% of the persons who 
classU!ied their names as something besides Spanish or Mexican would be classified as 
Spanish by less than three of the other criteria. These persons are best classified as 
non-Spanish, since it is relatively easy to appear Spanish by one or two of the survey 
criteria by happenstance circumstances. 

The nationalities of names most commonly misdassified as Spanish are 
Portuguese, Italian, French, and Filipino, although a variety of other nationalities are 
involved as well. The chief cause of these overlapping names is the historical or geo* 
${raphical links between Spain ...nd these other nations. However, some of the ambiguous 
names appear to have arisen spontaneously from more than one source. 



"Table 4 

Number With Narrow Spanish Surnames by Self <^lassificattion of Surname 
and Further Survey Criteria by Which They Might be CoiYsidered Spanish 



Number of Further Sufvev Criteria by 
Which Persons Mujht be Classified as Spanish 

























All 








2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Cases 



Spjnish 
■Mexican 
Portucjese 

French 
Itdlian 
Filipino 

German 
Other 

Not Knovvn 



4 

2 

13 
4 

13 
4 

5 
8 
2- 



8 
0 
4 

3 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 



2 
0 
1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 



4 
1 

4 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 



11 
2 
0 

0 
1 

0 

0 
0 

1 



27 
6 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 



32 
11 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

3 



96 145 256 585 
44 69 81 216 
0 2 1 26 



2 
1 

0 

0 
1 
7 



4 7 
1 3 
0 0 



22 
19 
7 



0 0 5 

1 2 13 
8 12 35 



lit'sults l)y f 'I'ographic Area. When broken out geographically, the percentage of 
rases mist la.ssificd as Spanish approaches aceeptahje levels (by some criteria) if restricted 
to I'uertn Rico. New York. New -lersey. Florida; and five southwestern states, as shown 
m T^ihlc 7). No doubt, there are also local areas outside these states where Spanish 
•iuriianu- recoijniiion is also acceptalile. as well as areas within these states where the 
corri'spondj-nce between S[)anish name and Spanish culture is poor. Nevertheless, the 
probabihty of rnakinti a classification error clearly depends upon geographic location. 

Results by Other Characteristics. .More generally, a good case can he made that the 
validity of Spamsii surname n-cognition varies with any Vtiriable a.s.sociated with accultura- 
tion. This IS demunstrnted for educational level in lable 6 and percentile score on the 
Armed P'on es (Qualification Test (AFQI ) in Table 7. Both tables are restricted to 
ex -servicemen living in the five southwestern states. 

Interestingly, as ^hown m Tallies b and 7. the Census surnames degrade more in 
specificity :it higher educational and AKC^T levels than do the "narrow" surnanfies. This 
Uu-ger misclassification gradien'. is undoubtedly caused by the larger proportion of 
cultui^illy ambiguou.'J names mclu(U'd on the Census surname list, 
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Table 6 

Number and Percent From Five Southwestern States With 
Spanish Surnames but Not Spanish by Other Criteria, by 
Educational Level and Surname Recognition Technique 





1 


Years oi School Completpa mid Surname Recognition Techniriue" 






Less Than 12 


12 




Over 12 






Questionriciir« 
Itom 


"Ntirrow" 


Census 


"Narrow" 


Census 


"Narrow" 


Census 


Craerion 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Spanish Spoken m 
Some Spanish Spoken 


1 


1 


0.8 




1.7 


13 


8.5 


16 




27 


14.5 


37 




2 


10 7 


19.0 


Currently 
Spanish Ongm or 


2 


6 


5.1 


7 


5.9 


23 


15.0 


26 


17.3 


39 


21.0 


50 


25.6 


Descent 
Considers Name to be 


4 


5 


4.3 


8 


6.9 


12 


7,9 


16 


10.8 


24 


13.0 


34 


17.6 


Spanish or Mexican 
Spanish According to 


9 


4 


3.4 


5 


4.2 


6 


4.2 


12 


8.5 


17 


9.4 


29 


15.4 


Discrtmtnant 




























Function^ 




0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 


8 


5.2 


12 


8.0 


17 


9.1 


27 


13.8 



'^The numbers are the unweighted number who did not meet the criterion but whose names were classified 
ds Spanish by a particular surname classification procedure. The denominator for each percentage is the number 
ireojed as Spanish by a parucular surname classification procedure. Prior to calculating the percentages, the 
numbers are weighted to reflect the population shown in Table 1. The five Southwestern states were Ariiona. 
Cat *f Of nja. Colprado, New Mexico, Texas. i ' 

"The discrimmani function v>as set to distinguish cases which were Spanish by three or more survey criteria. 

Also of interest in Tables 6 and 7 are tho smaller misclassification gradients 
displayed by the ''origin or descent'' (Item 4) and **considers name Spanish'* (Item 9) 
criteria. Apparently the gradients are caused in part by acculturation and in part by 
culturally ambiguous names. The fact of speaking Spanish or having a^ Spanish mother 
tonjiue is more likely to be lost through acculturation than the facts of being of Spanish 
descent or having a Spanish surname. 

Cases Misclassified as Non^Spanish 

Because all the persons sampled had a .Spanish surname by at least one classification 
procedure. vvv> cannot obtain in this study a true percentage of persons who met a 
piu-tuular criterion but were missed by a particular surname recognition technique* 
Nevertheless, it is f)ossible to compare the relative completeness rates of different 
surname technujues, so long as it is understood that the present study can address itself 
only to a subset of the population who might mee. a particular criterion. 

In rabic H are shovvn the cases that could be classified as Spanish by vjirious survey 
cnteria hut were nuss(»(l by particular surname classification procedures. Kxcept for 
survey hrw 5. the Huechley techniciue is shown to be the most complete. This same 
n»sult was found in ^Me earlier (liesecke study (5). 
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Table 7 



Number and Percent From Five Southwestern States With 
Spanish Surnames But Not Spanish by Other Criteria, by 
Surname Recognition Technique and Percentile Score on the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) 









AFQT Percentile and Surname Recognition Techmqui 










1 33 


34-67 


68-100 




LAinSiionnaire 


"Narrovv" 

— _ 


Census 


"Narrow" 


Census 


"Narrow" 


Census 


Cnierion 


Item 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




N 




Spanish Spoken in 




























Childhood Home 
Some Spanish Spoken 


1 


10 


5.2 


10 


5.7 


12 


6.7 


10 


5.5 


18 


14.3 


33' 


25.7 


Currently 
Spanish Origin or 


2 


16 


10.7 


17 


11.6 


22 


13.0 


20 


11,9 


29 


21.4 


44 


32.5 


Descent 
Considers Name to be 


4 


10 


5.9 


12 


7,4 


14 


8.6 


14 


8.7 


16 


9.5 


30 


20.9 


Spanish or Mextc<in 
Spanish According to 


9 


8 


3.6 


8 


4.5 


8 


6,0 


12 


8.0 


11 


5.7 


25 


18.2 


Discriminant 




























Function^ 




6 


2.6 


6 


3.0 


9 


6.1 


8 


5.9 


9 


4.3 


24 


16,2 



*rhe numbers are the unweighted number who did not meet the criterion but whose names were classified us 
Spanish bv a particular surname classification procedure. The denominator for each percentage is the number treated as 
Spanish by a particular surname classification procedure. Prior to calculating the percentages, the numbers are weighted 
to reflect the population shown in Table 1 . The five Southwestern states are Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
iMexico, Texas. 

'^The discriminant function was set to distinguish cases which were Spanish by threfror more survey criteria. 



Using the discriminant function as the criterion, the superior completeness of the 
Buechley technique is demonstrated for most population subsets, as shown by Table 9. 
The Buechley technique, however, is not 100% complete and cannot be, since a number 
of persons of Spanish culture do not have Spanish surnames. Giesecke estimates for an 
Air Force population that the Buechley technique would miss at least S7o of perspns who 
might classify themselves as "Spanish or Mexican-American" (5). 

Since 100% completeness appears to be out of the quertion, it is the author's view 
that a restricted or "narrow" list of Spanish surnames should be used for most statistical 
purposes, if Spanish surname recognition is used at all. As shown in Tables 8 and tho 
penalty in completeness is not severe, and as shown in the earlier table, tho reduced 
proportion of caaes misclassified as Spanish can be important. 

Alternatives fo Spanish Surname Recognition 

So far we have shown that outside certain areas the "narrow" surname technique 
leads to an unacceptably high proportion of cases mii5cla.ssified as Spanish. We have 
shown also that, even within the five .southwestern states, tho proportion of t;asos 
miscla.ssified as Spanish increa.ses substantially at higher educational and aptitude lovfls. It 
has been shown elsewhere that Spanish surname recognition is far from complete (^,8). 
Presumably one can find alternatives to Spanish surname recognition that do not have 



Table 8 



Number and Fsfcent of Persons Who Could Be Classified as 
Spanish According to Particular Criteria but Whose- Surnames Were Not 

Clas.if.ed a. Spanish BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Surname Classification Procodure 



OnostiODnan t* 
Cnlonon Item 


"Narrow" 


"Broad" 


Census 


Morton 


Buechley 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


^nAnt<;h ^["ink^n in f!hilHhnnH 
























HOITI6 


1 


77 


9.2 


40 


5.1 


114 


12.8 


86 


8.4 


35 


3.4 




2 


79 


9.8 


38 


5.0 


114 


13.2 


89 


8.9 


42 


4.2 




























3 


54 


7.7 


25 


4.0 


89 


11.7 


68 


7.6 


29 


3.3 




4 


78 


8.9 


39 


4.6 


118 


12.8 


85 


7.9 


41 


4.0 


Either Parent Born m Spanish- 






















% 


Speaking Country or Territory 


5 




9 0 


26 


4 9 


93 


14.5 


70 


9.4 


36 


5.1 


Two or More Granclparqnts Born in 
























Spanish Speaking Country or 






















4.3 


Terrttory 


6 


69 


9.7 


36 


5.3 


110 


14.4 


84 


9.5 


37 


Either Parent Could Speak Spanish 


7 


91 


9.9 


48 


5.8 


129 


13.9 


98 


9,3 


46 


4.1 


Two or More Grandparents Could 
























Speak Spanish 


8 


73 


9.4 


39 


5.5 


102 


12.9 


76 


8.5 


29 


3.2 


Considered Name to be Spanish or . 
























Mexican 


9 


69 


8.6 


36 


4.9 


102 


11.8 


76 


7.6 


29 


3.2 


Had Most m Common With a 
























Spanish Group 


10 


90 


11.5 


47 


5.9 


116 


13.9 


94 


9.9 


41 


5.1 


Had Narrow Spanish First Name 




30 


8.3 


12 


3.0 


48 


11.3 


43 


10.0 


19 


4.7 


Spanish by Three or More Survey 
























Cr»teria 




88 


9.7 


46 


5.3 


128 


13.4 


95 


8.6 


42 


3.9 


Spanish According to Discriminant 
























Function^ 




82 


9.3 


43 


5.2 


121 


13.1 


91 


8.6 


38 


3.6 



''The numbofs Jfe rhe unweighted number who met the criterion but were not classified as Spanish by a particular 
5urndme ddssificdtion procedure, ^he denominator 'or each percentage iS the number meeting the criterion. Prior to 
olcuiating 'he oercontages. cases were weighted to reflect the population shown in Table 1. 

''The discnmindnr function set to distinguish ca'« wrtich were Spanish by three or more Survey criteria. 
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Table 9 



Number and Percent Classified as Spanish by the Discriminant Function With 
Surnames Not Classified as Spanish, by Population Subset and 
Surname Recognition Technique'' 

BEST COPY AVAILABLI 



SuniafTUJ Rocogmtior) Techniqut' 



Pouolation Subset 


"Narrow" 


"Broad" 


Census 


Morton 


Buechley 


N 




N 




N 


I 


IM 


% 


IM 


% 


Geographic Area 






















Five Southwestern States 


34 


7,8 


18 


4.5 


42 


10.6 


25 


5.6 


7 


1.7 


New York, New Jersey, Florida 


19 


12.2 


12 


7.6 


29 


18.5 


27 


17,3 


12 


7.6 


Puerto Rico 


10 


5.3 


2 


1,0 


31 


16.8 


26 


14.5 


11 


6.0 


Elsewhere 


19 


16.4 


11 


9.5 


19 


17.4 


12 


11.0 


8 


6.9 


Years of School Completed 






















Under 12 


10 


7.8 


10 


4.6 


10 


, 7.8 


28 


10.5 


9 


3.8 


12 


13 


8.2 


23 


5.6 


20 


12.7 


46 


8.1 


21 


3.5 


Over 12 


11 


6,1 


10 


4.2 


12 


6.6 


17 


7.1 


8 


3.4 


AFQT Percentile 






















1 33 


12 


7.4 


14 


3.2 


15 


10.6 


50 


9.3 


25 


5.5 


34-67 


15 


9.1 


17 


7.1 


14 


9.7 


23 


7.3 


4 


0.9 


68 100 


6 


6.5 


8 


6.1 


12 


13.7 


13 


8,9 


6 


3.0 



^The numbers are unweighted The percentages are weighted to reflect the population shown in Table 1. Prior 
to weiqhtinq all of the denominators included at least 100 cases. The discriminant function was set to distinguish cases 
that were Spanish by three or more criteria. 



these disadvantages. Unfortunately, using the present data we cannot test the adequacy of 
alternatives to Spanish surname recognition, since our population is restricted to persons 
of Spanish surnames. For this limited population we can, however, show the percentage 
of persons who met a particular survey criterion but failed to meet a second criterion. 
This is done in Table 10. 

Judgmg from the columns of Table 10, the most complete survey items are Item 1 
(Spanish mother tongue). Item 4 (Spanish origin or descent). Item 7 (either parent spoke 
Spanish), and Item 9 (considers name Spanish). As might be expected, Item 2 (some 
Spani:;h spoken currently), Item 5 (either parent born in Spanish-speaking country or 
territory), and Item 6 (two or more grandparents born in Spanish-speaking country or 
territory) were somewhat less inclusive. The Spanish identity questions (Items 3 and 10) 
proved to be less inclusive than even ^'Spanish Spoken Currently'' (Item 2). This same 
ordering of the survey items in terms of inclusiveness is shown in Table 3. 

Three of the survey items that were relatively inclusive for the survey population, 
Items 1, \, and 7, are .shown in Table 10 to be relatively specific as. well. This may be 
j^een by comparing the rows of Table 10. Only three survey items (2, 3, and 5) appear to 
do as well in terms of specificity. 

The specificity of the two Cen'ius items (Survey Items 1 and 4) can be seen on a 
more cfimprehensive population from an earlier Current Population Survey (CPS) (fi). 
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Table 1 1 



Number and Percent Who Met One Criterion of 
Spanish Culture But Not a Second, 



First Crit«noo 


Second Criterion 


Spanish Origin 


Spanish 
Mother Tongue 


Spanish 
Current Language 


(Thousands) 


Percent 


(Thousands) 


Percent 


(Thousands) 


Percent 


Spanish Origin 






2,872 


31.1 


4,732 


51 3 


Spanish Mother Tongue 


342 


5.1 






2,131 


31.8 


Spanish Current Language 


124 


2.7 


53 


1.1 







"The numbers are estimates based on the population surveyed. 



These results, presented in Table 11, show the origin or descent criterion to be much 
more inclusive (and less specific) than the Spanish mother tongue criterion. Differences 
between the two cr.teria are much more exaggerated in the CPS study than present data 
would indicate. In the CPS, 31% of persons with Spanish origin or descent did not have a 
Spanish mother tongue, as compared with 6% in the present study. Such a difference is 
not impossible in view of the different populations involved. The present data exclude 
women and children and persons of non-Spanish surnames. 

When the data are broken out by geographic area, as in Table 12, there is a variation 
in both the inclusiveness and specificity with geographic area. The Spanish mother tongue 
question (survey Item 1), for example, appears to be slightly more inclusive in the five 
southwestern states than the origin or descent question (survey Item 4), the two being 
about equal in specificity, In the New Yori<, New Jersey, and Florida grouping, the two 
questions appear to be about equal in inclusiveness, with the Spanish mother tongue item 
having a slight edge in specificity. In the parts of the United States outside these areas, 
the origin or dt'scent item is more inclusive, while the Spanish mother tongue item is 
more specific. 

The "either parent spoke Spanish" criterion (Item 7) is more inclusive than the 
Census survey items (Items 1 and 4) in all geographic areas except Puerto Rico. This 
advantage is offset by a specificity which is poorer than that of the Census items in most 
areas and which might degrade seriously were the survey population not restricted to 
persons of Spanish surname. 

All of the foregoing may be summarized as showing that alternatives to Spanish 
surname recognition are not perfect either, Persons who are Spanish by one criterion are 
not always Spanish by another. Moreover, the inclusiveness and specificity of a particular 
criterion varies with geographic area, and presumably by other population characteristics 
as well. 

Despite these negative findings, alternatives to Spanish surname recognition never- 
theless havt> fhp advantage of addressing whatever criterion is of most interest for a 
particular purpose. The false inclusion."? of Spanish surname recognition caused by 
' culturally ambiguous names and acculturation are avoided. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Survey ivspc nst\s from rurmer sorvicomen vvitli Spanish siirtuiinps wen? 

examined to ovaluau* Spanish surnamo roi-ojinition as a means of identifying persons of 
Utin American hiith or ancestry. Amon^j the findings; were the following: 

(1) Outside certain areas Spanish surname recognition includes an unacceptably 
high proportion of persons who do not meet other criteria indicating Utin-American 
hirth or ancestry. 

(2) Within five southwestern states Spanish surname recognition includes 
increasing proportions uf persons who could not be classified as Spanish at increasing 
educational and aptitude levels. 

(3) These problems are diminished, but not eliminated, by using a Spanish 
.surname list relatively free of culturally ambiguous names. 

{ \ ) Persons identified as Spanish by various criteria or combinations of criteria 
are often missed by a p-.irticular criterion. For example, persons who were Spanish by 
three or more survey crueria did not classify themselves as having Spanish origin or 
descent in 6'^ of the cases. 

(5) The proportion of persons who meet one survey criterion but fail to meet 
a second vm'ies with geographic area. 

Despite the fact that alternatives to Spanish surname recognition share some of its 
idiosyncrasies, they are believed to be better. By addressing the criterion of interest 
directly, cases who no longer meet the criterion need not be included. This is not the 
case when a proxy v.uriable is used, such as the presence of a Spanish surname. 
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Appendix A 

QUESTIONNAIRE gEST COPy AVAIUBLE 

Mark one box for each of the following questions. 

1. What iajiguage, other than English, was- spoken in your home when you 
were a child? 

(a) LJ Spanish (d) [J Other 

(b) LJ French Specify 

(c) U German (e> LJ None, English only 

2. How often do you speak Spanish among your friends and family? 

(a) LJ We* speak only Spanish 

(b) LJ We speak mostly Spanish but also English 

(c) LJ We speak about equal amounts of Spanish and English 
(dj LJ We speak nostly English but also Spanish 

(e) LJ We speak English only 

(f) U Other, Specify 



Which of the following would you consider yourself? 

(a) LJ Negro/Black (d) LJ Oriental 

(b) LJ Spanish or Mexican- (e) LJ IVhite 

American (f) LJ Other 

(c) LJ American Indian Specify _ 



4. IVhat is your origin or descent? 

(aj LJ Mexican (d) LJ Central or South American 

(b) LJ Puerto Rican (e) LJ Other Spanish 

(cj LJ Cuban (f) LJ None of these 

5. Which of your parents was born in a Spanish-speaking country or 
territory-? 

(a) Lj Neither (c) LJ Father 

(bj LJ Mother (d) LJ Both 

6. How many of your grandparents were bom in a Spanish -speaking country 
or territory'? 



(a.) (a J LJ None (d) LJ Three 

Cbj LJ One (ej LJ Hour 

(oj Two 



PLHAvSh TUk.\ OVER 



BEST COPY AVAILABIE 



Wiich ot" your parents cat. (or couldj cai-ry on a long conversation 

in Spanish' 

(.aj LJ Neither (c) U Father 

(b) L-j' Mother (d) LJ Both 

How many of your grandparents can (or could) carry on a long con- 
versation in Spanish? 



(a) LJ None 

(b) ^ One 
(-3 Two 



(d) LJ 'IT^ree 

(e) /L</ Four 



9. IVhat is the origin or nationality of your last nanie? 



(b) 
(0) 
(dj 
(e) 
(f) 

(gJ 
(h) 

(i) 



/ / Spanish (j) African (s) LJ 

LJ Portuguese (k) LJ Greek (t) /__/ 

Italian (1) LJ Polish (u) LJ 

Yiddish (m) LJ Czech (v) LJ 

Filipino (n) / / Hungarian (w) l_J 

.-\merican Indian (o) LJ Russian (x) LJ 

Mexicaji (p) LJ German (y) LJ 

I I Polynesian (q) LJ French (z) U 

U Arabic (r) LJ Dutch 



u 
u 

I t 

LJ 
U 



Scandinavian 

English 

Scottish 

Irish 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Not known 

Other 

Specify 



10. Besides being an American, with which of the following people who live 
in tne United States do, you have the most in common? 



(^) LJ Mexican Americans 

(b) LJ Puerto Ricans 

(oj LJ Cubans ♦ 

(dj LJ Dominicans 

(^} LJ Latin Americans 

(f) LJ Central Americans 

UJ LI South Americans 

(hj LJ Whites or Anglos 



(i) LJ Blacks or Negroes 

U) LJ Spaniards 

(k) LJ Spanish Americans 

(1) LJ Mexicans 

(m) LJ Indians 

(n) LJ Chicanos 

(o) LJ Hispanos 

Cp) LJ Other 

Specify, 



Thank you tor jompleting the questionnaire. Please return it to us in the 
accompanying cn\,eiope. If there are any comments you would like to make to 
help clarity your answers, please do so here. 
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Spanish surnames 
Questionnaire survey 



in this paper, the use of Spanish surnames as a way to identify Latinos 
: persons living in the United States with Latin-/\morican birth or ancestry} 
is examined.. The problems attendant upon this method are discussed, along 
with the question of whether there are more attractive alternatives, Data are 
From a cjuest lonna i re mailed to a Siunpie of 5,019 former servicemen, meeting 
various criteria, including a Spanish surnajtie. 
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